Permanent Painting

painter, prepare the metal or wooden surface by first
rubbing with sandpaper, emery cloth or pumice stone.
Any imperfections in the surface are generally re-
moved by the application of a first coating of what
is known as "rough stuff." Rough stuff may be a
finely powdered mineral such as slate or silicious
, clay, to which a little lampblack and white lead is
added. The medium is not oil but Japan varnish,
which is composed of a hard, quick-drying varnish
containing very little oil. After two or three days,
or sooner, this coating is sufficiently dry to be rubbed
again, and a coat of white lead and lampblack is then
applied, or pure white lead mixed with the same Japan
varnish which is known as "Gold Size Japan/' or
"Coach Makers Japan." After this second coat is
rubbed it presents a good surface for subsequent paint-
ing, which is exceedingly hard, but yet not brittle.
This description refers, of course, to painting on a
solid foundation like wood or metal, for on canvas
such a treatment is ill advised owing to the unequal
expansion and contraction between the canvas and the
hard coating of such a priming paint.
From experiments which the author has made, it
would appear that a sheet of aluminum ^ of an inch
thick rubbed with either linseed oil and finely pow-
dered emery, or with pumice stone and water, pre-
sents a surface upon which a mixture of zinc white and
white lead may be applied, forming a surface most de-
sirable for subsequent painting, and giving a film which